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THE LEFT COLUMN 


Klatovy, Czechoslovakia. 
August 9, 1938. 


This is being written in the small Czech town of Klatovy on 
the edge of the Béhmerwald, less than thirty miles from the 
German border. Quite a distance in space and in every other 
way from London. We are here partly because we wished the 
experience of living in a typical Czech community, but more 
especially because of the kind invitation of my guide of last 
summer, Rey. Vaslav Vysohlid. Here Mr. Vysohlid has a parish 
of five thousand members, to which he has returned after a year 
at Manchester College, Oxford. , 

Klatovy is a market town with ancient churches and walls 
utterly unspoiled by tourists. As Americans we are everywhere 
objects of curiosity, and everyone wishes to do something to 
make our stay a pleasant one. It is a thoroughly Czech com- 
munity, although only a few miles away the Sudeten German 
territory begins and stretches to the Bavarian border. Yesterday 
we took a day’s trip through the highlands, walking to within 
two kilometers of the border. In this neighborhood many of 
the villages are German, and the white wool stockings of the 
Henlein supporters were everywhere in evidence. More alarming 
were the barricades through which all traffic had to maneuver. 
Especially were the railroad crossings protected by heavy wooden 
logs, surrounding piles of boulders, the whole faced with wicked 
looking pointed stakes. Here and there along the roads, too, 
troops were excavating, and we were told that they were laying 
mines, which in case of invasion would make havoc with the 
roadways. These barricades came into existence last May; and 
they are still kept up, as the Czechs are in perpetual dread of 
another “‘putsch.”’ 

There is no question but that the Czechs are prepared and 
that they will fight. Last year I was told that they could hold 
out alone for at least six weeks. As a result of the truly re- 
markable response to the mobilization of May and the efforts 
made since that time, they now claim to be able to hold out 
alone against invasion for three months. Whatever may be the 
case elsewhere in Europe, and I have heard many travelers say 
there is more talk of war in America than in Europe, one realizes 
here that everyone is living under its shadow. For example, 
people, in making a plan for a week or a month ahead, are apt to 
preface it with “If we are not invaded.” 


An Exchange of Minorities 


That does not mean that the people of this democratic re- 
public want war. Emphatically they do not, and they are 


ready and willing to make many concessions to avoid it; indeed 
they will concede almost everything except their freedom. We 
have discussed the mooted question of minorities with many 
people both here and in Praha, and everywhere the answer is the 
same: ‘We are willing to do everything that can be done to 
satisfy the Germans and the other minorities, but we will not 
turn over our people to totalitarian control, nor will we surrender 
the gates of our country to those who would turn traitor.’”’ One 
very interesting suggestion has been made by the Czech govern- 
ment which has received little or no attention outside. There 
are some three hundred thousand Czechs in Austria alone who 
are having a very unpleasant time with Hitler’s officials there, 
and the Czech government has proposed to exchange them for 
Henleinists—the Germans who are so devoted to the Hitler 
régime. This eminently logical offer has not been accepted by 
the Berlin government. This and many other things which one 
hears tends to make the foreign observer feel that the Sudeten 
Deutsch and the other minority grievances are at the best an 
excuse. Czechoslovakia stands in the way of the ‘Drang nach 
Osten’; her successful democratic government is a standing 
challenge to the German claim that democracy does not suit 
Central Europe. Lord Runciman’s visit will perhaps help to 
adjust some of the difficulties, but the Czechs, at least, do not 
feel that any such adjustment will satisfy their neighbors. The 
fact that Henlein has left the country and will not even see Lord 
Runciman (as the latest reports indicate) seems to show that his 
main desire is scarcely to obtain redress of legitimate grievances. 
. .. . I have just been interrupted by the steady tramp of a 
regiment—or several regiments—of Czech cavalry which, to- 
gether with the ominous sound of military airplanes overhead, is 
again a reminder that we are in a war-threatened country. 

It is most unfortunate that this relatively small country 
which was making tremendous strides industrially and cul- 
turally should have to face this danger. It means that money 
which is needed for education and general welfare has to be di- 
verted to armament, that business is taxed almost beyond its 
capacity, and above all that the young men—and not only the 
young men, as all between sixteen and sixty must stand ready— 
have placed on them the burden of military service. They are 
ready and willing to serve; those who were not called out in May 
begged to be taken. No sacrifice is too great for their dearly 
loved freedom; but it is a sin and shame—the shame belongs to 
the great democracies, including our own, even if the sin is 
Hitler’s—that it is necessary. 

I have written too much on political subjects; but war and 
the fear of war is in the air, and one cannot escape its influence. 

We left London last Wednesday, August 3, and came directly 
to Praha, through Holland and Germany. As always when we 
passed through the clean, comfortable-looking German villages 
with their smiling peasantry, we could not help but wonder what 
it was that permitted so splendid a people to be so misled; and 
again we in America who had refused to accept our share of world 
responsibility must take part of the blame. At Praha, after a 
beautiful—but hot—train journey down the Elbe from Dresden, 
we were met by Dr. and Mrs. Capek, Mr. Haspl and Dr. Hnik. 
It was good to see these old friends, and during the two days we 
were in the capital city they were kindness itself. Our stay 
with the Capeks was all too brief, but we got from them and our 
other friends a good picture of the situation as it looks through 
Czech eyes. 

A Church Service 


We came here Saturday, and Sunday both Mrs. Dexter and 
I spoke at the Czechoslovak church here of which Mr. Vysohlid 
is the minister. The service was at 8.10 a. m. and three hundred 
people were crowded into a room which had seats for not more 
than one hundred. Mrs. Dexter was probably the first American 
woman to speak in Klatovy, certainly the first to speak in the 
church, if not indeed in any of the Czechoslovak churches. 
(I do not, of course, include in this term our Unitarian church in 
Prague.) I found a peculiar thrill in returning to a country 

(Continued on page 528) 
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A CASE OF SUPPRESSION 


UR first acquaintance with “You Can’t Do 
That” by George Seldes — reviewed in this is- 
sue — was mediated by a communication from 

the American Booksellers’ Guild calling our attention 
to the fact that this book by a well known and re- 
spected writer, with seven books to his credit, had 
been practically ignored by the press, although three 
hundred review copies had been sent out. The letter 
said that it looked rather as if a conspiracy of silence 
had been entered upon. 

Since then, eight newspapers in the United States 
have reviewed the work: The News in Chicago, but 
not The Tribune or the Hearst papers, only The Herald- 
Tribune in New York, The Brooklyn Eagle, The Wash- 
ington News, The Detroit News, The Kansas City Star, 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and The Albany Knicker- 
bocker News. 

We agree with the American Booksellers’ Guild 
that this is an important book, more than that a 
legitimately alarming book, the sort of work that 
ought to be ‘‘must’’ reading for every patriotic Amer- 
ican. 

As for a conspiracy to kill the book by silence, we 
have our doubts. The fact that the publishers wrote to 
a number of the papers which had received review 
copies and asked why it had not been reviewed and 
that they received evasive answers does show some- 
thing, but hardly a conspiracy. 

Our own hypothesis is that if the owners of these 
newspapers had been consulted in the matter there 
would doubtless have been a conspiracy. But that 
as a matter of fact it was not necessary to conspire. 
The level of book reviewing in American daily papers 
is, outside of New York, very bad. The work is done 
by unpaid amateurs in many instances, in others by 
part-time literary editors who are also dramatic critics, 
exchange editors or society editors. 

Sometimes it is done by cub reporters who are 
liberals, and who “get away with murder” in the 
favorable reviewing of radical books just because the 
owner pays no attention to their page. But whoever 
may do the reviewing, there is in many cases (we 
cannot say how many but we know of more than one, 
from personal experience) a tacit understanding that 
the reviewer may say what he pleases about a book 
(unless the author is a friend of the proprietor) but 
that he must see at least that the publishers who ad- 
vertise are “represented.”” Such a reviewer, noticing 
that ““You Can’t Do That” is published at a very low 
price, might naturally dismiss it as the sort of book 
which would not normally be advertised: we venture 
this assertion without knowing as a matter of fact 
whether Mr. Seldes’ publishers, “Modern Age Books, 
Inc.,” advertise in daily papers or not. 

There is a philosophical phrase, invented, if we 
remember aright, by Leibnitz: ‘“‘pre-established har- 
mony.” Philosophically, it is doubtless nonsense. 


As a description of the American book-reviewing 
mind it may be inspired. Here is a book which not 
only describes horrible abuses condoned by our ‘‘best’’ 
people, but accuses the press of malfeasance in hiding 
them from the American people. We can imagine 
many literary editors writing reviews of it. We can 
imagine the amateur reviewers not liking it. We can 
also imagine managing editors, in the cases where the 
review was actually turned in, killing the review. But 
the whole process was, we feel sure, one of social and 
economic conditioning. Altogether the newspaper 
mind was pre-established almost completely in its 
attitude toward the work. It just wasn’t a “nice’”’ 
book—and it isn’t a nice book. 

But it is a true book, and its content and its treat- 
ment by the press may remind some of us that we have 
not yet joined the American or our local Civil Lib- 
erties Union. 

* * 


AMERICA’S WAR ON CHINA 


HE end of freedom is not anarchy but an order 
based on more or less common consent. In an 
individual mind the state of common consent 

among the faculties, of reason, emotion and will, 
spells sanity, while the splitting of personality means 
insanity. 

Fortunately what applies to an individual cannot 
be applied without modification to a nation, or else 
some supernal tribunal would have to bring in a ver- 
dict of insanity against our beloved country. For, 
consider, as one example of split national personality, 
this situation. Not only the liberals and the radicals 
but all the decent people who, so far as we have heard 
or read, have expressed themselves on the subject, 
sympathize with China in the present undeclared war. 
With unanimity they condemn the aggressor and his 
methods. Even when they admit that the Japanese 
were themselves in many ways the victims of a bad 
international situation, they still condemn the un- 
chivalrous—to put it mildly—way in which Japan 
has carried on her “‘war.”’ 

But the voice of the people, as a nation of ethical 
individuals, is not the voice of the people as a state or 
as an assemblage of economic corporations. We are 
sending to Japan over half of the material which she 
is using in her Chinese offensives. 

That means, of course, that we are accomplices 
with Japan in her raids upon Chinese territory. If 
her actions are criminal we are accessory to the crime. 
Even if the actions were not criminal our participation 
in them would mean that we were ruining a potential 
customer and strengthening a potential economic and 
military rival—that we were giving ourselves good 
reasons for the building of more battleships. 

Our supplying Japan with 54.4 of her war ma- 
terial is also a reduction to absurdity of our policy of 
neutrality, and the invocation of the neutrality act 
would not help in that respect: for then China would 
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be barred from purchase of munitions, but Japan would 
not be barred from purchase of raw materials and 
machinery. 

The only decent course for America to pursue 1s 
to withdraw her economic co-operation with Japan. 
To this end there has just been organized in New York 
the “American Committee for Non-Participation in 
Japanese Aggression.” The personnel of the com- 
mittee is not complete, but already it includes Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr; Dr. Edward H. Hume, director of 
Christian Medical Council for Overseas Work; Pro- 
fessor Harry B. Price of Yenching University as ee NE 
Bisson of the Foreign Policy Association, and a number 
of others the majority of whom have special knowledge 
of the Orient. a a 

The committee has initiated its work by issuing 
a pamphlet, “America’s Share in J apan’s War Guilt” 
(15 cents a copy), which may be obtained by address- 
ing the committee at 8 West 40th Street, New York. 
The pamphlet contains factual material on what we 
are doing to aid Japan as well as a number of opinions 
by statesmen and publicists which show that the de- 
mand to cease trading with Japan does not come from 
any one quarter but is voiced by conservatives and 
radicals alike, by the Churches, Catholic and Protes- 
tant, by labor, by women’s clubs. ; 

The committee seeks larger membership and 
financial contributions. aes 


FREEDOM AND LABELS 


T a time when discussion centers around such 
‘questions as whether a verbal formula shall or 
is intended to exclude Unitarians from certain 

forms of fellowship with this or that ecumenical body, 
it is perfectly natural for us to draw in our horns, so 
to speak, to emphasize our explicit liberalism and to 
overlook the other fellow’s implicit liberalism. 

The fact of the matter is, however, that liberalism 
is an attitude which you meet when you least expect 
it. A conference of freethinkers is scheduled to meet 
in London some time in the near future, and a number 
of “Church people’’—that is to say members of the 
Anglican Church—have protested against it. Indeed, 
they did more than utter an academic protest—they 
asked that the government forbid any such horrendous 
thing to happen. ' 

Not a very liberal action—but it brought forth 
some unexpected good fruits. Not only did an Angli- 
can bishop rebuke these people in his diocesan paper, 
but a liberal Anglican, Dr. H. D. A. Major, writing in 
The Modern Churchman, also takes these people to task 
and goes a step further: pleads for a Christian accept- 
ance of free thinkers within the Christian Church that 
in its spirit and its wording could be used as a state- 
ment of our own belief and practice. That this plea is 
reprinted by The Churchman (New York), from whose 
pages we lift it, is also of high significance. Here, 
then, is this fine piece of “modernist’’ writing: 

Christians who claim rightly that the spirit of 
truth and the spirit of freedom combined with the spirit 

of love are the very essence of the religion of Christ, have 

to exercise extraordinary care that they do not place 

their religion in an attitude of opposition to the free 

exercise of reason. This is the more needful today be- 

cause in her long history and in so many countries, e. g. 
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Russia, Italy and Spain, the Christian Church has again 
and again shown herself the enemy of both freedom and 
truth. 

If the Bolshevik and his anti-God comrades have as 
their motto: Religion is the opiate of the people, they 
have had much experience to justify their conclusion. 
Too often religion has been not only on the side of in- 
tellectual and moral stagnation, but it has also been on 
the side of ecclesiastical and political oppression. 

We cannot sufficiently stress the urgent import of 
this occasion. If the Christian Church in this land 
would concern herself with demanding the acceptance 
of only the great simplicities of the Christian religion as 
needful for membership and office in her communion, 
and would purge her teaching and public worship from 
obscurantist and superstitious elements—“that ancient 
good” which an increasing knowledge of the truth has 
rendered ‘“‘uncouth’’—she would have nothing serious 
to fear even from anti-God. congresses. 

The Church has been slow to recognize, and is even 
now far from recognizing, that the serious and conscien- 
tious freethinker ought to have his place within her com- 
munion and that she ought so to enlarge her sympathy 
in the spirit of Christ as to provide a spiritual home for 
such an one. A vast multitude of freethinkers in this 
land are outside the English Church, who if she were 
more true to her Lord and His Spirit would be inside the 
Church and would constitute within her a most valuable 
element. 

Where the freethinker is keen upon detecting, 
confuting and abolishing religious error and falsehood 
we are with him heart and soul, for in doing this he is the 
true friend of religion and humanity. Where, how- 
ever, he is bent upon destroying religion, and especially 
the Christian religion, he is engaged in the futile and 
detrimental operation of throwing out the babe with the 
bath water; and in the name of truth and humanity 
we must oppose him. 

We Christian Modernists, like the greatest of the 
Cambridge Platonists, refuse to “oppose rational to 
spiritual,” holding that on the highest level “that which 
is spiritual is most truly rational.’ 


* * 


FUNCTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


HE article, “The Third House,” on another page 
T so strongly impressed a member of the faculty 
of Proctor Academy that he thought The 
Christian Register might care to publish it. The article 
can, of course, be read in two ways: as a realistic 
proposal to be taken at its face value or as a satire on 
the present situation of the lobbyist and the legis- 
lator. We ourselves look at it from a third point of 
view: as an adumbration in terms of one vocation—big 
business—of a type of representation which may 
some day replace our present type—in which we 
are represented in Congress in our geographical ca- 
pacity and in that capacity only. 

For instance, before the editor of The Christian 
Register left Illinois he was represented in Washington 
by a senator famed for his sartorial elegance, his pink 
whiskers and his “self-madeness”’ as a successful law- 
yer. The only thing, therefore, the representee and 
the representor had in common was their residence in 
Illinois. If legislation or its lack endangered the 
representee’s means of livelihood—which was writing 
and selling the products of his pen or the motions of 
his editorial blue pencil—then his representor was 
simply not qualified to protect his interests. The 


al 
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representee’s wife was also in the hands of this gentle- 
man. Had a question of the legal and social interests 
of woman as mother come up, he would have been a 
very poor representative of her interests—for obvious 
reasons. 

At one time, probably representation by geo- 
graphical location was logical. A man’s interests 
were those of his locality. In so far as our South is 
still agricultural, or, say, cotton, and elects senators 
from a “cotton belt,” representation of that sort still 
functions. But in many realms of life representation 
by states and counties no longer has a vital func- 
tion. 

Hence two developments. In the practical 
sphere, lobbying, which, as the writer of ‘‘The Third 
House” remarks, is a skulking business but need not 
always be dishonest in its intention. In the theoreti- 
cal sphere, the proposal, as far as we know first made 
by the English Guild Socialists, that people be repre- 
sented in their parliaments on the basis of their occu- 
pations and interests. The idea is most briefly and 
nontechnically presented in a small book, “Social 
Theory,’ by G. D. H. Cole, published in America 
some years ago by Henry Holt and now probably, 
like most good books over two years old, out of print. 

Mr. Cole points out that what we call the inade- 
quacy—to put it mildly—of democracy is just because 
our democratic representation is not functional. Mr. 
A, a citizen of Massachusetts, cannot intelligently 
vote for a man to represent him in that capacity: the 


‘capacity is too much of a disparate mixture of different 


capacities. Under functional representation, Mr. A 
would vote for one man who would represent in the 
economic parliament his professional interests. As 
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an owner, or renter, of a dwelling, he would have a 
vote for whoever was to supervise or legislate for 
building. Mr. Cole even suggests that members of 
churches would vote for representatives who, as 
against representatives of business and other in- 
terests, would look after the interests of all people, of 
whatever denomination, who wished to carry on re- 
ligious activities. 

This sort of representation leads, of course, to 
what is known as pluralistic sovereignty. That is to 
say, there is no mystically endowed state with super- 
human power. The state will simply be the co- 
ordinating body which keeps all these other representa- 
tive bodies in gear one with another. 

An interesting corollary of this theory of sov- 
ereignty is that as a man’s professional life, his home 
life, his functioning as father, his church membership, 
his public health relations, do not exhaust the reality 
of the man—which is beyond our analysis—therefore 
no earthly institution can govern that total reality. 
Therefore, while a branch of government instituted to 


; protect society from criminals may restrain that 


man’s activities in so far as they are evil, there is no 
body which can exercise sovereignty over the total 
man: that is to say, under pluralistic sovereignty there 
is no power that can condemn a man to death. To op- 
ponents of what is euphemistically but incorrectly 
called capital punishment we commend this line of 
argument. 

Indeed, in this theory of sovereignty as distrib- 
uted over all the vital activities of society we have the 
one practicable answer to the claims of the totalitarian 
state, as well as one which shows up the hang-overs of 
absolutism in our own system of government. 


World Conference of Liberal Religious Youth 
Jeffrey Campbell 


The author, who was ordained to the ministry of the Universalist Church in 1935, is 
now connected with the Student Christian Movement in Boston. 


IKE the rising of a great curtain which preludes 
the events of a never-to-be-forgotten drama, 
morning mists lifted over the historic port city 

of Rotterdam to usher nearly a score of bewildered 
young Americans into the experience of an international 
liberal religious conference. For weeks we had seen 
about the anterooms of our church schools posters of a 
jovial rawboned youth swinging a mallet and obviously 
welcoming us to experience the camp life of Dutch 
youth. Here and there we had gathered to repeat, 
without too much understanding, the magic symbols, 
L. I. B. A small blue folder had advised us to bring 
camp clothes, and presented the theme of the Con- 
ference: “The Unity of Liberal Christianity—an 
Illusion or a Future.’”’ On the boat several had secured 
copies of a guide book to Holland; a few had even 
_ventured to toy with a borrowed grammar of the 
Dutch language. Most of us harbored the traditional 
concepts of dikes, tulips, windmills and wooden shoes. 
Not until the Holland American liner, Statendam, 
which had borne us across the Atlantic, settled her 
huge bulk at the dock in time for the rising sun to 
show us Rotterdam, did the potential worth of the 


experience on which we were embarked begin to reveal 
itself. 

With the usual flurries of goodbys, creaking of 
gangplanks, and scuttling of porters, we could catch 
the halloos of Dutch friends from past conferences, 
Star Island and Oxford. Never for a split second was 
there the sensation of having set foot upon alien ground. 
Out of the chorus of buoyant greetings one could almost 
hear a voice crying, “Welcome; you have for the first 
time entered a room which is part of your own home.”’ 

Prior to the Conference the delegation was dis- 
tributed for two days among Dutch hosts. Two days 
to know the luxury of hot baths, clothing free from the 
limpness of ocean spray, days of motoring along the 
dikes through the fertile countryside. Two days to 
gather enough of the “feel” of Holland to be ready for 
everything the Conference might give. A majority of 
us lived these days in Amsterdam, the civic jewel of 
every Dutchman’s heart. 

At the end of the two days we were loaded into a 
bus and driven a rough ten miles from Utrecht through 
the little village of Leersum to the camp on the out- 
skirts where the Dutch Free Christian Student Move- 
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ment itself came into being. Here we were joined by 
the delegations from other countries and member 
groups. Small groups of officially chosen representa- 
tives from the Balkans, Transylvania, Hungary and 
Rumania, Switzerland and Denmark, large bodies of 
interested young people accompanying their delegates 
from England and Holland, made up the majority of 
the Conference, along with others from France, Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, Ireland, and Bulgaria. 


Camping Problems 


At first sight the raw materials of the Dutch camp 
were not very prepossessing. Long oblong canvas 
tents for sleeping, large canvas tents for meeting, 
eating, and cooking, together with a collection of 
benches, chairs and hymnbooks, were the main staples. 
These were to be pitched in open fields or on clearings 
in the scrub timber, and to be connected by narrow 
paths worn through the thicket. Not until the Dutch 
genius for organization and the creation of a camp 
spirit had begun to cast its spell over the crude ne- 


cessities did there begin to emerge the glorious experi- 


ence which is an open air conference in the Nether- 
lands. 

For the first few hours Americans stepped gingerly 
about over the straw-filled burlap sacks which were 
to be slung on the ground, covered with a blanket and 
used as beds. In one tent reserved for so-called adult 
leaders or any others tempted like the Israelites in the 
wilderness to murmur after the fleshpots of contem- 
porary civilization, rustic bed frames were to be 
secured at a premium. Early that first evening in 
camp a queue was formed at the properties tent to 
distribute the allotment of sheets, pillowcases and 
blankets. After the opening session and evening wor- 
ship there followed as weird an international bed- 
making as the American delegation had ever known. 
Representatives of a dozen nations struggled to ar- 
range the unfamiliar materials. Some heaped their 
blankets in a pile and flopped on top of them, others 
sought to creep beneath the stack. Several tried the 
arrangement of forming tubes which might be entered 
from the top. All found difficulty in learning the 
knack of tucking the ends of the covering around 
exposed feet without bursting some other inaccessible 
point. At length fatigue united with the utter peace of 
an outdoor summer night to solve all problems. One 
by one the lanterns which formed our only light. puffed 
out. Along the line of tents one could catch an inter- 
national chorus—Vel te roester, Gute Nacht, Cheerio, 
Be seein’ ya. Within an hour the fifth International 
Conference resembled nothing so much as a huge 
litter of newborn puppies sleeping in batches upon the 
ground. 

All European life is generously interspersed with 
opportunities for eating; Dutch life is far from an 
exception to this rule. In addition to the American’s 
three squares the Hollander adds ‘‘rising tea,’”’ morning 
coffee at about eleven o’clock, afternoon tea, and mid- 
night lunch. Only the first mentioned was eliminated 
from our camp day. 

The morning lectures which followed prayers 
were separated from the discussion periods by “‘coffee.”’ 
Afternoons were kept fairly free until tea, when time 
was set aside for delegation meetings or the reports of 


member groups and commissions. A call to each 
section of the day’s program was sounded on a bugle 
so battered and twisted that even the powerful lungs 
of the ex-treasurer could produce no more than a 
feeble blast similar to the note which had announced 
the previous event. 

Against the background of this open air camp the 
fifth annual Conference of the L. I. B. was held. It 
was probably the most genuinely international of the 
sessions yet held. In the past the main support of 
the movement has consisted of groups of Americans 
and Englishmen plus a body of English-speaking 
Dutch. With the greatly increased interest and rep- 
resentation of Czechoslovakians, Swiss and Ger- 
mans, however, the presence and constant use of a 
translating staff between German and English became 
imperative. Delegates from the Balkans who spoke 
neither language further insured a varied pattern of 
cultures. 


International Unders’'a-ding Necsssa’y 

The opening address, delivered by the acting 
chairman, sought to bring the Conference to a more 
unified awareness of the times and the situation against 
which it had been called together. In posing the 
question, ““The Unity of Liberal Religion—an Illusion 
or a Future?” the central issue was recognized to be 
the difference of technique by which the Teuton and 
Saxon religious fellowships are accustomed to search 
for religious truth. The overwhelming need of that 
truth in the light of existing chaos, however, furnished 
the imperative for renewed effort at understanding 
and joint action. Above all, the necessity for inter- 
national bodies of liberal religious youth to avoid the 
misunderstandings which had separated their elders 
in the past was emphasized. 

In the following lecture on ‘‘Religious Authority”” 
given by Dr. Fritz Buri of Switzerland, an attempt 
was made to learn the common frames of reference 
upon which the schools of religious thought have 
based their conclusions. The need of a critical realism 
in the field of religious discovery which could be ob- 
jective without falling into materialism in the limited 
sense, was set forth. 


Saxon vs. Teuto ic Methcds 

One of the most stimulating presentations of the 
Conference dealt with the Saxon and Teutonic meth- 
ods in advancing the field of theology. It was delivered 
by Dr. James Luther Adams of Meadville Theological 
School, in a brisk witty style which left the con- 
ferees unaware that they had been listening for nearly 
an hour when it was completed. ‘‘No sooner was the 
Revolution over than the American colonists started 
to think like the English, and have continued to ever 
since,” said Dr. Adams, as he lumped the English- 
speaking peoples about an approach which he called 
“unintellectual intelligence.’’ In all things, including 
theology, the Saxon has feared systems and extremes. 
He has been more interested in the whys of things 
about him, their significance to his personal and im- 
mediate interests. For him there is no church, but 
churches. These institutions have no particular na- 


ture of their own, but are what their supporters co- 


operate to make them. 
Unlike the English, the German feels that there 
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must exist a philosophy behind all things. He thinks 
according to systems which are rooted in these 
philosophies. To a considerable extent he is less prone 
to be moved by immediate circumstances if these 
do not tally with his long range system. 

For the Teuton his church is an institution; it is 
for him to testify to it, whether as a clergyman he 
leads it, or, as a layman, attends it. In the German 
church a sense of congregational solidarity is practi- 
cally unknown. The church is supported by the state 
and exhorted by the minister. No concept of re- 
sponsibility for financial maintenance enters the Ger- 
man’s concept of his church relationship. This is the 
factor which threatens the German Confessional 
Church today in its gallant struggle with the totali- 
tarian philosophy of the Nazi credo. 

Dr. Adams recognized to the full the sharp dif- 
ferences between the two approaches, and commended 
the Conference on having sufficient realism to list 
““llusion”’ as a possibility. 

Many other stimulating lectures were delivered 
by clergy and laymen from Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
America and England. After each session the Con- 
ference would divide into discussion groups number- 
ing about twenty to a discussion leader. In a closing 
session the findings of these groups were reported to 
the entire Conference, and additional questions an- 
swered from the floor. 


Some Highlights 


In every close fraternal gathering of young 
people there is bound to be a host of unforgettable 
incidents which remain as highlights for all time to 
come. Leersum was not without its share of these 
long-to-be-remembered happenings. 

First among these for years to come will remain 
the plight of two refugees from central Germany. 
Both were young men in their early twenties who had 
been active in a Boy Scout movement. That was all; 
at no time had they entered the political struggle. 
But the Boy Scout Movement had seemed a potential 
rival to the Hitler Jugend, or Hitler Youth Bands, 
and for their support of its program the eldest of these 
young men had done five months in a concentration 
camp, while the other had lived in terror of reprisals. 
Through friends they had escaped the country and 
were seeking opportunity to emigrate to any land where 
they might live at peace. Both were skilled in the 
field of engineering construction. 

After some investigation which the Dutch Free 
Christian Youth had initiated, it was learned that the 
one possibility for their settlement was in the Philip- 
pines. For the five days of the Conference they lived 
in thecamp. Very simply they told a story tragically 
common to thousands, of a desire to get away from the 
incessant tramp, tramp, of marching hobnailed boots, 
to escape the constant sense of being watched, of dar- 
ing to trust no one. No single act of the L. I. B. was 
ever more generally gratifying than the taking of a 
collection which will go a long way towards resettling 
two friendly courageous comrades miles away from 
the terror which has blighted so many lives. 

No member of the Conference will ever forget the 
Leersum fair. The little town of Leersum had a soccer 
team renowned for its prowess for miles about. 
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When the Conference received a challenge to play 
the local team with a pickup composed of representa- 
tives of five nations, speaking a conglomerate lan- 
guage, at the annual midsummer fair, the challenge 
was accompanied by an invitation to the entire party 
to attend. 

The L. I. B. went to the fair. It went in gala 
style. At least nineteen clambered into a decrepit 
Ford, driven by a rising Dutch theologian, or draped 
themselves across its battered fenders. The remaining 
hundred odd decked themselves and the car in wreaths 
of leaves and flowers, wore bathing suits, grass skirts, 
national costumes, or any other bizarre rig-out which 
could be concocted from an itinerant wardrobe. 

Down the two miles of dirt road to the outskirts 
of the town wound the procession. At the village edge 
it was met by the local band, which escorted it to the 
home of the town burgomaster, or mayor, a quiet, 
scholarly gentleman in formal dress. 

With the suavity of a major diplomat of some 
imperialist nation condescending to the tribal rituals 
of the Zambezi, this gentleman boarded that Ford 
and repaired to the fairgrounds. There, before an as- 
sembled crowd of villagers and conferees, he delivered 
a speech of welcome in Dutch, English, French and 
German. How many American small town officials, 
we wondered, could have met a similar situation with 
such flawless poise. 

In its business sessions the Conference took steps 
which culminated the deliberations of several years. 


A New Name Adopted 


The new name, adopted after months of discus- 
sion and correspondence, is the International Religious 
Fellowship. I. R. F. henceforth formally replaces 
L. I. B. (Leiden International Bureau). 

An executive committee has been expanded to 
permit proportional representation to member groups 
according to size. 

By a special act of the new committee the office of 
honorary vice president was created, and its first 
incumbent unanimously elected. The Rev. H. Stewart 
Carter of Mansfield, England, compelled by ill health 
to resign from the chairmanship just before the open- 
ing of the Conference, was chosen as an expression of 
the deep appreciation felt by members of the organiza- 
tion he did so much to build throughout the three 
years of his leadership. 

Elected officers of the Fellowship for the coming 
year were: President, the Rev. Jeffrey W. Campbell, 
U. S. A.; vice presidents, the Rev. Lotze Cheifo, 
Transylvania, and Dr. Fritz Buri, Switzerland. Dr. 
Herman Heering of Holland was re-elected secretary, 
with Miss Jelte Vorster assistant secretary, and J. 
Vouters treasurer, also of Holland. 

A major change in policy is represented by the 
merging of the mimeographed quarterly with the 
printed annual in a printed magazine which will ap- 
pear quarterly under the editorship of Donald Har- 
rington, U.S. A. 

The Conference realized that isolation of those 
areas which had passed into the control of Fascism 
would mean the complete failure of any efforts to 
promote liberal religion there, and therefore adopted 
as a particular task the sending of friendly visitors, 
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singly or in groups, to maintain contact with groups 
in these countries. The newly appointed Commission 
of Social Action was given the job of emphasizing 
close co-operation with movements seeking to help 
religious refugees from totalitarian purges. The 
commission is to be headed by the Rev. Robert Hoag- 
land, U.S. A. 


Next Meeting in Czechos!ovakia 
Perhaps no single incident of the Conference did 
more to jar the American delegation into an aware- 
ness of the task to which the Fellowship had set itself 
than the decision to hold the next meeting in Czecho- 
slovakia. In offering the hospitality of his country 
the delegate from Europe’s “hot spot” smiled. “We 
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wish you to come with all our hearts,” he said, “if we 
still have the materials with which to entertain you.”’ 
As he spoke we looked about us. There sat the dark 
handsome Hungarians and Transylvanians whose 
very smile invariably suggests a hint of reckless cour- 
age. To hold a special meeting their churches must 
secure a police permit. There were the German 
refugees, fresh from ‘‘Camp.” Their eyes twinkled 
as they watched the look of pained perplexity spread 
over the faces of the Americans. The whimsical angle 
of the Czech’s eyebrow became more acute as he 
smiled at us. It seemed to say, “Don’t get overly 
excited at this dread of war; remember, we live in it 
every day.”’ 
Shall we see you in Czechoslovakia? 


‘The Third House” 
Allan R. Clark 


This article was written, shortly before his graduation, by a student at Proctor Academy, who resides in Calais, Maine. 


O every graduate who enters a career of politics 
or business, there comes soon the problem of 
putting to use the knowledge of the world and 

formulas for success which he learned in school. We 
have been well educated in the honest routine of life 
in the world as it is supposed to be. We learn in civics 
that this is a government by the people; that elections 
are decided by popular vote. We learn that businesses 
are conducted on a profit basis, strictly according to 
the laws of supply and demand. Yet we have ignored 
one seemingly all-pervading influence in the practical 
world: I refer to political pull, special influence, and 
lobbying. This may be because the educators have 
desired not to disillusion our young men too soon. 
Whatever the cause, I propose to deal realistically here 
with the problem, and outline a plan by which young 
men may some day go into “graft as a career” without 
dishonor to themselves or their families. 

That graft in many varieties is widespread is 
known. We have seen the domination of cities by 
political machines, such as Tammany in New York, 
and the Hague machine of Jersey City. In this essay 
I shall deal particularly with that flagrant type of 
political pressure which has been most in the public 


eye during the past few years—the lobbying at 


Washington. - 

Public interest was recently revived by the Black 
investigation committee which revealed that forty 
thousand fake telegrams had been sent against one 
bill, the Holding Company death sentence. No one 
knows how many more have been sent before or 
after that investigation. It is this great, national 
high-pressure lobbying with which I shall especially 
deal. 

Its existence is well known to the public. Its 
cause may be less familiar. 

To fully explain the phenomena of lobbying, we 
must delve into history briefly. During the early 
history of this country, corporate fortunes were allowed 
to grow with unprecedented freedom, and for a long 
time this freedom seemed satisfactory to all, but dur- 
ing the 70’s and 80’s of the last century, people began 
to feel that corporations were dictating government 


policy, and popular opinion demanded government 
regulation. 

To evade restrictive measures which were hin- 
dering their expansion, business corporations did the 
natural thing for any dissatisfied group—they sent a 
delegation to Washington. The delegation was not 
received nor listened to, so the delegates began to 
persuade the politicians then in power. They of- 
fered money and favors. Some politicians accepted, 
and so the modern industrial high-pressure lobbying 
was born. Other groups, seeing its effectiveness, imi- 
tated the practice, and we soon had farm lobbies and 
labor lobbies, so called because the favor-seekers met 
the politicians in the outer lobby of the Capitol. 

David Garrigue, author of a very instructive 
book on graft, reviews these facts and makes this 
clever definition: ‘‘Graft is the lubricant used to ease 
the friction between government and business when- 
ever their activities collide.” 

That this collision of activities does exist has been 
particularly evident during the past six years, because 
the administration in Washington has been unusually 
active in business fields, with its power projects and 
housing projects; and at the same time unusually 
restrictive upon business with the N. R. A., theS. E. C. 
and many other regulatory bodies. The conflict en- 
gendered by this was manifest in the 1936 election, in 
which business was solidly against the Roosevelt 
administration. Moreover, in support of Mr. Gar- 
rigue’s statement, it will be noted that graft and 
lobbying have been rampant in Washington and the 
whole country during the administration. 


Right, Left, or Straight Ahead? 


Since this explanation of graft seems to be cor- 
rect, there are apparently two effective ways to get 
rid of the conflict between business and government. | 
Standing at the crossroads, we see stretching to the 
left the red road of communism. Under it, govern- 
ment would take over all business. There would be 
little conflict. Any business man who complained 
would be sent to Siberia, or say, Alaska, in our case. 
This would be an effective cure, but I know Americans 
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will say that if this be the cure they prefer the dis- 
ease. To the right is the black road of fascism, under 
which business would take over the government. 
Again there would be little conflict. Any workers who 
tried to start a strike would be given the castor-oil 
berry or a blood purge. Fascism would effectively 
cure our industrial warfare. But what true American 
wants fascism? I believe we would still prefer the 
disease. 

Communism and fascism are working at cross 
purposes, and on their cross the people of Spain are 
being crucified by war. We, too, would face that 
catastrophe were it not for the third road. This road 
leads straight ahead. We have been traveling it for 
some time, but we do not seem to have progressed. 
This road is the system of representative democracy. 

Ancient Athens was a pure democracy. All six 
thousand of its voters were members of the Athenian 
legislature. America, however, even in colonial 
times, was too extensive in area to allow all the citi- 
zens to meet in one place, so delegates were chosen to 
represent popular opinion at the Capital. In the 
Constitution each state was given two senators and a 
number of representatives proportional to its popula- 
tion, that is, proportional to its power, for at that time 
no person or corporation owned more than a small 
share of the wealth of a state. Now we have a number 
of corporations whose wealth is greater than the total 
national wealth, state and federal, in 1787. Yet 
these corporations have not been given proportional 
representation in Congress. Consider the inequalities 
which exist: the state of Nevada has three congress- 
men for its seventy-seven thousand inhabitants, while 
U. S. Steel with two hundred and eleven thousand 
employees and an income of $1,200,000,000 a year, has 
none. I mean by that, no legal representatives. 
It actually employs a number of hundred expert law- 
yers to present its case in Washington. Many other 
organizations do likewise. The labor lobby, the farm 
lobby and the veterans’ lobby are among the most 
powerful. Yet we do not recognize these representa- 
tives. Congressmen are afraid to be seen with them. 
By an act of 1917, it is a crime to give or to accept 
favors or money from these men. And why? Be- 
cause they are called lobbyists! A crooked politician, 
elected from some utterly insignificant district of 
Mexican herders, is a congressman who must be lis- 
tened to with respect. A man devoting his life to rep- 


‘resenting three million workers is a lobbyist and must 


slink around the cloakrooms. 

Some political scientists say that graft is an in- 
evitable part of representative democracy. I am 
more hopeful. Here in these lobbyists I find my solu- 
tion. 


Give Them Belligerent Rights! 
Let us recognize the lobbies as forming a third 


house of the legislature, equal in importance to the 


Senate and House of Representatives. Let us incor- 
porate this third house into Congress with equal 
powers to originate, pass and defeat bills, with equal 
salaries for members: a full-fledged third house. The 
members would be selected by each economic unit as 
it saw fit. 

Let us picture this third branch of a tricameral 


i] 

Congress in session. Imagine yourself in a large hall. 
A speaker’s desk is at one side, surrounded by about 
two hundred seats in a semicircle. To the right of the 
speaker sit the representatives of business. There are 
the Wall Street delegates, the representatives of Big 
Steel, the Dupont man and other industrialists. On 
the left we see the labor delegates; those from the 
A. F. of L. not too far from the C. I. O. Next to them 
are the farm representatives. In the center sit repre- 
sentatives of the consumers, and various co-operative, 
nonprofit organizations, the American Legion and 
miscellaneous blocs. 

The establishment of this tricameral, or three- 
house system, should not be difficult. The honest 
business man would favor it, for it would give him more 
voice in the government. The honest politician would 
be for it, because it would show just how the interest 
lined up on important questions, and relieve him of 
the swarm of favor-seekers. The general public would 
approve, for they would have a better and fairer type 
of representation in their government. 

The only persons who would lose by this plan 
are the corrupt politician and his financial backers. 

Now I don’t for one minute imagine that every- 
thing will go off smoothly and efficiently. There will 
be bitter squabbles, fiercer than any ever waged in 
the other two branches of Congress. Nor do I believe 
this pet theory to be a cure for all the ills of the world. 

This tricameral system will not cure fascism nor 
communism, nor the depression, nor dishonest busi- 
ness nor politics. By itself it will accomplish nothing. 
But it will bring conflicting elements together in an 
honest and frank relationship, forcing them to put all 
the cards on the table. 

This plan, like any human activity, can succeed 
only by the wisdom, foresight and co-operation of the 
men who compose it. 

I believe that, if such an honest and realistic ap- 
proach is made, that which we have in the past con- 
demned as lobbying and graft may in the future be- 
come an honorable career. 

* * So 


JUVENTES DUM SUMUS 
Anthony Paine 


Let not the golden noon-time 
Incite the rushing thought; 
The written mathematics 

Must bring your fire to naught. 


For all your anxious waiting, 
The summer sunset fades, 

The sun comes up each morning 
For all you draw the shades. 


Could wishing halt its journey 
Through astronomic skies, 

The sun, for lengthened twilight, 
Must pay with later rise. 


Though Ajalon recounted 
Its vague historic tale, 

The day beyond tomorrow 
Would still be known to fail. 


Were sacrifice salvation, 
Have faith I’d lay mine bare 
Upon the breathless altar 

Of one eternal prayer. 


Life 
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APPARENTLY IT IS 
HAPPENING HERE 


You Can’t Do That: A survey of the 
forces attempting, in the name of 
patriotism, to make a desert of the Bill 
of Rights, by George Seldes. Modern Age 
Books. 50 cents. 

George Seldes has had a distinguished 
career as a war correspondent and as an 
analyst of the general all-around inter- 
national Gadarene rush that is the after- 
math of the World War. During the last 
few years he has centered his attention on 
the question of civil liberty. After devoting 
two books to our vanishing liberties of 
“unlicensed printing,” he has addressed 
himself in “You Can’t Do That” to our 
vanishing freedom of action in America. 

A thoughtless reader might call the re- 
sult a sensational book. It is not. Mr. 
Seldes has written with extreme sobriety: 
it is only the subject matter which is sen- 
sational. It is apparently too sensational 
for a good many reviewers—but that we 
discuss in an editorial in this issue. 

Mr. Seldes, it ought to be emphasized, 
is not a communist or a special pleader for 
any economic ’ism. He does, in response, 
as he says, to the question which every re- 
viewer will ask, suggest a means of dealing 
with the situation he describes. But his 
emphasis is upon the situation, which is 
briefly that the Bill of Rights in America 
today is honored only in the breach. That 
all protection has been taken away from 
minority groups or protestant individuals. 
That, as Dean Pound of Harvard once 
put it, our very law enforcement is carried 
on lawlessly. 

What Mr. Seldes has written is a case 
book and something more. A collection of 
isolated cases might be more shocking 
than significant. Mr. Seldes pays atten- 
tion to the connections between cases. 
Perhaps his most startling revelation—at 
least it will be a revelation to many con- 
servative people who are not interested in 
public questions—is that among _ the 
minority groups now being flouted by the 
people who are supposed to enforce the 
law is the federal government of this 
country! For instance: When the na- 
tional crisis of 1932-33 was “touched off” 
through the discovery that certain bankers 
in Detroit were crooked, the Detroit 
judges—who happened to be Republican— 
refused to try them. 

“However, the government did bring 
three bankers to trial before Judge E. A. 
O’Brien. After an acquittal the govern- 
ment indicated thirty instances of re- 
versible error in O’Brien’s conduct of the 
case and appealed, the circuit court up- 
holding the prosecutor and finding that 
Judge O’Brien failed to recognize a ‘cer- 
tificate of prejudice’ filed by the govern- 
ment which demanded that an impartial 


judge preside at the trials. The higher 
court ordered the judge to step aside so 
that a judge from another district might 
hear the cases. But Judge O’Brien re- 
fused. Moreover, he appealed to the Su- 
preme Court to uphold his right to sit. 
The Supreme Court threw this appeal out. 
And then O’Brien and his two federal col- 
leagues in Detroit refused the govern- 
ment’s request to change places with a 
judge of a neighboring circuit whom the 
prosecution wanted. 

“This ‘defiance of the higher courts and 
the principles of common decency in ef- 
forts to block an impartial trial’ was re- 
corded only in one or two liberal news- 
papers, The New York Post calling it ‘one 
of the weirdest and most appalling tales in 
the history of American law enforcement.’ 
The Department of Justice, made des- 
perate by this Republican judge’s success 
in obstructing justice, appealed to Chief 
Justice Hughes, who was forced to the fol- 
lowing ruse in order to circumvent the 
politicians on the bench: A new judgeship 
was created with the consent of Congress, 
and there was appointed to the vacancy a 
Democrat (Arthur L. Lederle) who im- 
mediately stepped down so that the judge 
whom Hughes had chosen (Patrick T. 
Stone of Wisconsin) was able to come to 
Detroit to hear the cases against the 
accused.” 

The author gives other instances, in 
connection with recent national labor legis- 
lation, of both judges and employers who 
actually flout it. Where they cannot flout. 
it—the labor injunction, for instance, has 
been pretty well curbed by this time— 
the employers take the law into their own 
hands and indulge in violence. 

Mr. Seldes argues that the instances he 
gives may be grouped under certain pat- 
terns of behavior and that this behavior is 
fascistic. Furthermore, he makes out an 
extremely strong case. The fact that in 
America fascism may use the catchwords 
of liberty traditionally familiar to us 
makes no-difference. The Liberty League, 
for example, introduced itself to the public 
with a program that sounded, as Mr. 
Seldes remarks, as if it had been lifted from 
the American Civil Liberties Union. 
And James M. Beck publicly announced 
that the Lawyers’ Committee of the 
League woud supply counsel without 
charge to defend any constitutional rights 
denied the humblest individual—gratui- 
tously. The next day Arthur Garfield 
Hays of the Civil Liberties Union “‘offered 
steady work to the Liberty League.’’ He 
offered six types of cases involving Ne- 
groes in the South denied civil rights in 
law courts, cases under “sedition” laws, 
cases involving the reading of the Bible in 
public schools, cases involving the right 
of peaceful picketing and assemblage, and 
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so forth. Specifically he asked that the 
League do something in the Tampa flog- 
ging case. The chairman of the commit- 
tee refused to have anything to do with 
any of them. 

One sees why, after reading the rest of 
this chapter. 

The weapon of fascism, of course, is 
physical violence, and Mr. Seldes is able to 
report not only threats of it but violence 
of every sort from almost every part of the 
country. Its apologists, of course, plead 
that it is directed against ‘‘communists,” 
which would not justify it in any case and 
is not true. Here is a threat of violence 
directed against a whole profession, that 
of the ministry. It is from The Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturers’ Journal: 

“Tt is a matter of great surprise to find so 
many supposedly intelligent American 
citizens willing to preach treason against 
their country by advising against national 
defense. It is interesting, if not pleasant, 
to contemplate the number of telegraph 
poles that would be adorned by white 
cravats, reinforced by hempen neckties, 
should another war be declared—which 
may heaven forefend—to test the ‘loyalty’ 
which does not appear to spell loyalty to 
this nation, notwithstanding the popu- 
larity of the slogan. The event of a war 
and the active participation of the clergy 
against national defense, to which so many 
have pledged themselves, would give us a 
brand new national sport, gunning for 
clergymen.” , 

That may be—indeed, must be—an ir- 
responsible utterance, but it is important 
as showing a spirit and temper that is 
pretty widespread. Mr. Seldes goes after 
bigger game when he “resurrects” the 
sensational story of General Smedley 
Butler to the effect that he was asked to 
lead a fascist revolt aimed at the capture 
of Washington, and the putting an option 
to Mr. Roosevelt to ‘‘go along’’ as Victor 
Emmanuel was allowed to by Mussolini. 
Probably most of us, like the present writer, 
thought at the time that General Butler 
had lost his sanity. Mr. Seldes reprints 
evidence—given before a congressional 
committee—that the charges were true, and 
reports the committee itself as so stating. 

The trouble with our civil liberty, Mr. 
Seldes implies, is that it is not something 
we have won for ourselves. Our forefathers 
gained it, and we inherited it as a luxury. 
But when hard times come—as they did 
in the days when Henry George saw civil 
liberties violated and as they have come 
again—the possessing classes become 
afraid of the have-nots. Criticism of 
social institutions which could be taken 
calmly in prosperous days begins to hurt. 
Fear gives birth to a determination to sup- 
press at all costs. 

Mr. Seldes confesses that at one time he 
thought that to state a wrong publicly was 
to kill it—that public opinion was sov- 
ereign. Now, with a prostituted press, 
public opinion is blinded or poisoned. 
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He ends his argument therefore with two 
recommendations: support of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, which to date has a 
pitifully small enrollment, and work toward 
a really popular and honest liberal party. 
His first hand experiences in Spain have 
shown him, he says, that the danger to 
liberty comes from the right. That the 
issue of fascism versus communism is a 
false one. That the real issue is fascism, 
which embraces all other forms of reaction, 
versus democracy. 

That the reader’s support of the Civil 
Liberties Union may be an intelligent one 
the author gives a fine bibliography of the 
significant Civil Liberties literature, both 
in book and pamphlet form. 


Llewellyn Jones. 
* * 


DESPERATE ECCLESIASTICISM! 


The Oxford Conference Volumes in 
Retrospect 


III 


The Amazing Reinhold Niebuhr—He 
is a Liberal Again! 


The most amazing and encouraging pas- 
sages in these volumes come from the pen 
of that unstable prophet, Reinhold Niebuhr. 
I must confess that my heart quickened 
and my interest leaped as I read the un- 
mistakable signs in Niebuhr’s essay that 
he is about to graduate from the dialecti- 
cal school. He has always been an un- 
stable member of that school, and now 
his restless spirit is on the move once more. 
He has not quite thought his way through 
yet; he still snags on the concept of “‘sin.”’ 
But his soul is in ferment. Let me make a 
prediction! Having tasted of the death 
that is dialecticism in theology, Niebuhr 
will not rest until he has broken completely 
with the last shred of orthodoxy, new or 
old! He is awakening! He belongs to 
the liberals, for the future. And his lib- 
eralism will be deeper and more sensitive 
just because he has walked on the other 
side of the theological abyss. 

What encouragement there is, for a lib- 
eral, in some of his words! The dialectical 
principle of placing the Kingdom of God 
and the law of love in diametrical opposi- 
tion to the world meets with his unqualified 
condemnation: 


“The consequence of removing the 
law of love into a position of pure tran- 
scendence in which it has no relevance 
to the life of the world is a social ethic 
in which Machiavellian politics and Dar- 
winian sociology are blended into a 
pessimistic compound.’ (29) (Italics 
mine.) 


And listen to this!—in comment upon a 
typical dialectical thesis: 


“Tt is perhaps a proof of the difficulty 
of the ecumenical task which faces the 
Christian Church if I bluntly declare 
that if I thought for a moment that the 
Christian gospel meant what is implied 
in these words, I would prefer not to be 
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called a Christian. In such an inter- 
pretation, Christian eschatology be- 
comes the source of moral complacency. 
One accepts all the relative injustice of 
the world as justice, regarding it in 
the same breath as both God-ordained 
and as doomed to destruction. Many 
a secularist has truer instincts for the 
moral realities than this complacency.” 
(30) (Italics mine.) 


When you get discouraged about lib- 
eralism, ponder this passage! I am going 
to frame it, and hang it on my study wall. 

So, on almost every issue between lib- 
eralism and orthodoxy, Niebuhr takes his 
stand unequivocally with liberalism. The 
inherent sinfulness of the world he denies. 
(31) The completely supernatural source 
of love he denies. (32) The validity of 
the pragmatic test, as opposed to revela- 
tion, he distinctly implies. (83) The 
values of this world, as the category of re- 
ligion, he affirms. (34) And, lastly, he 
offers a word of defense for our own tradi- 
tion of liberalism,—that eighteenth and 
nineteenth century moralistic movement 
which is blamed by the Oxford Conference 
for most of the evils of today: 


“Tt becomes easier to appreciate the 
prophetic element in passion for justice 
in eighteenth and nineteenth century 
moralism. . . . (T)his secular passion 
for justice restores an element which 
belongs to the Christian religion.” (35) 
(Italics mine.) 


We welcome you, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
back to the fold of liberals! 


Have No Regrets That We are Not 
Invited to Join This Ecclesiastical 
Monopoly! 


Thus we come to a vantage point where 
we can survey the Oxford Conference, as 
revealed in the published volumes, and 
express some manner of judgment. If 
the reviewer may be permitted such a 
judgment, it would be this: that we lib- 
erals should not regret our ineligibility to 
membership in the World Council. Oxford 
was followed by Edinburgh; Edinburgh by 
Utrecht; and there, at Utrecht, was set up 
the theological basis of membership in the 
World Council, the acceptance of Jesus 
Christ ‘‘as God and Savior.”’ We are shut 
out in the cold. Should we regret it? 

I think not. In the first place, this 
attempt at ecclesiastical monopoly is pre- 
destined to failure. The divisiveness of 
Christianity is too serious to be cured. 
What a pathetic picture it is, that inclusive 
“communion” service held at Oxford! It 
avoided the unseemly squabble of Lau- 
sanne by the expedient of having an Angli- 
can service, conducted solely by Anglican 
ministers, to which ‘“‘all baptized be- 
lievers” were invited. This was indeed, as 
The Christian Century remarks, something 
less than ‘‘perfect unity in Christ!’ But 
it is typical. Even on the peace question, 
at least one contributor, Otto Piper, would 


| 
have pacifists definitely divided according 
to their religious convictions: 


“Whenever it is possible for different 
people to join in a pacifistic action, in 
exactly the same way, irrespective of 
their religious convictions, its under- 
lying principle cannot be Christian.” 
(36) 


This divisive spirit will effectively ruin 
any attempt at unity, as long as the basis 
of unity is doctrinal. 

This prospect of failure is further en- 
hanced by the wide gulf between European 
and American thought. We differ even 
more radically in our theology than in our 
politics. This fact is strongly reflected 
in our fellow religious journal, The Christian 
Century, which so enthusiastically pro- 
moted the Oxford Conference. For it is 
now slightly disillusioned. And, with the 
notable exception of its editor, whose 
spirit we deeply admire, notes of awak- 
ened criticism are beginning to be heard. 
Thus, Professor E. E. Aubrey, one of the 
contributors to the Oxford Conference 
Volumes, in the Spring issue of Christendom, 
defends the American pragmatic school 
of theology as against the European 
school which he labels in just one descrip- 
tive word,—‘‘psychotie!”’ Then, on the 
other hand, a European theologian, visit- 
ing America, Dr. Adolph Keller, is amazed 
that “‘multitudes of American Christians 
still believe in the efficacy of constructive 
efforts!’ An earlier Christian Century 
editorial noted that the ecumenical move- 
ment has thus far been ‘‘dominated by an 
apriorism which American empiricism dis- 
avows.” (37) And this same editorial 
justly complains that while “‘Rethinking 
Missions presents the dominant view of 
American scholarly thought as to what 
Christianity is,” the ecumenical move- 
ment is running away from this type of 
apologetic and is “erecting a quite dif- 
ferent standard of ecumenical truth.” 
There is a real gulf between Europe and 
America in theology. 

I suspect that the future belongs to the 
American mood rather than to the Euro- 
pean. The Oxford Conference fairly well 
reflects, in its published volumes, the 
European thesis that the Church should be 
a cohesive, disciplined, authoritative group. 
We in America insist upon a more or less 
democratic Church, terribly secularized 
(according to our European critics), un- 
authoritative, and guilty of what Edin- 
burgh so condescendingly calls ‘‘American 
activism,’ “American moralism,’’ and 
“American pragmatism.’’ The Church in 
Europe is like a drowning man, so con- 
cerned with his own preservation that he 
cannot think about anything else. But, 
as is so often true, a drowning man does 
just the wrong things to keep afloat; his 
frantic efforts only hasten his end. In 
somewhat the same way, the Church in 
Europe is so concerned to keep its integ- 
rity and authority that it shuts out all 
possibility of spiritual growth. The 
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‘Church of America is still sufficiently free 
and responsive to the pulse of life that it 
can grow spiritually. And the spiritual 
growing point is, I suspect, the liberal wing 
of the American Church. This will sound 
‘strange to European ears; and yet it will 
stand the test of truth. Our strength is 
like unto the strength of democracy—the 
‘strength to grow and change; whereas, the 
strength of the European Church is all too 
often like unto the strength of the dic- 
‘tatorships,—the strength of cohesion and 
close discipline,—a very imposing strength 
temporarily, but one that throttles future 
growth, and always leads to atrophy and 
‘decay. 

Dr. H. Paul Douglass is one of the few 
contributors to the Oxford Conference 
Volumes who sees this fact, and fully 
appreciates it. He points out that during 
the period of an “established’’ Church in 
America, the Church was a feeble thing. 
At the end of the American Colonial period, 
probably less than five percent of the 
population belonged actively to the 
Church. (88) But during the first third of 
the twentieth century a higher ratio of 
church members to population was reached 
than ever before. Now over fifty percent 
of the people have enrolled themselves in 
the Church—ten times the ratio which 
existed at the beginning of the nation!’ 
(39) It is clear, therefore, that the Church 
does better, both numerically and spirit- 
ually (i. e., keeping itself free from theo- 
logical hardening of the arteries!), under a 
system of free competition between the 
Churches, and voluntary support. : 

This is the way to life and spiritual 
vitality for the future as well! Even one 
of the contributors to the Oxford Confer- 
ence is compelled reluctantly to admit it: 


“T do not see how a presentation of 
the gospel can do itself justice without 
an eschatological and _ other-worldly 
element. But as a student of educa- 
tional problems, I cannot shut my eyes 
to the fact that it is precisely in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries... . . that secu- 
larization has, comparatively speaking, 
done least to crowd the Church out of its 
place in public life.” (40) (Italics 
mine.) 


Why, then, this attempt at ecclesiastical 
monopoly? Why is it necessary for all the 
Churches to be organically united? That is 
the question! It ought not to be done, it 
cannot be done, it will not be done, as long 
as the basis is doctrinal. And,—let us 
comfort ourselves with this thought!— 
it is only the doctrinal basis that shuts us out. 
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THE LEFT COLUMN 
(Continued from page 518) 


which one knows, and greeting and being 
greeted as an old friend. After the service 
—how I wish that we could somehow sing 
as they sing—we spent the morning in be- 
ing asked questions by ten or a dozen 
prominent men regarding American con- 
ditions and American attitudes. Very 
few of these questions were theological or 
ecclesiastical—political and ethical mat- 
ters loomed too large. We answered as 


best we could and then took our turn in | 
catechumens - 


catechizing. Among our 
were some of the leading men of the 
district, professors, military officers, busi- 
ness men, etc., so that I feel we got at 
least a cross section of opinion from the 
Czech point of view. There is no bitter- 
ness against the German people—indeed, 
one of our chief informants has a German 
wife—but a deep hatred of Nazi philosophy 
and a fear of what Germany will do. They 
fervently hope that the other democracies 
will act before it is too late. They feel if 
the Hitler government would cease troub- 
ling their internal difficulties could be 
easily ironed out, and I for one think they 
are right. 

Sunday afternoon we went bathing—it 
was very warm. The bathing facilities 
were free and easy to say the least—more 
free than easy for those of us who inherit 
Victorian prejudices—but we had a good 
time nevertheless. Yesterday, as I said, 
we took a long drive followed by a walk in 
the mountains, and ended it by a delightful 
visit with our good friend Patriarch Pro- 
chazka, who is recuperating from a serious 
illness. It was good to see him and to 
bring him greetings from across the sea. 
He is deeply troubled; there will be no 
liberal religious movement left in Czecho- 
slovakia if Germany comes, and all plans 
for development must wait on the solu- 
tion of-the present difficulties. His faith, 
however, is strong, even if his body is at 
the moment weak. His farewell touched 
us both deeply. If the present trouble 
comes to an end, and he is able, we hope 
that the way may be opened for him to visit 
our country. He and his Church have 
much to contribute to world liberalism. 
We Americans especially need the contact 
with a Church whose roots are deep in the 
lives of the common people, whose lives 
their revered leader knows so well. 

I stay here two days more, and then go 
to Budapest to see Dr. Csiki, stopping at 
Vienna en route. I leave Mrs. Dexter 
here and she rejoins me in Vienna, where 
we hope to see what the Quakers and 
other groups are doing for the unfortunate 
victims of the Austrian coup. I hope that 
war will not break out while we are 
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separated by national boundary lines. 

I have written too much, and there is 
still more I should like to say, but it must 
wait till a more convenient season. I 
wish, despite the heat and the incon- 
veniences of travel, that every reader of 
The Christian Register could see the situa- 
tion here as we have been privileged to see 
it, and above all to experience the kind- 
nesses which it has been our lot to receive. 
From Dr. and Mrs. Capek, the Patriarch 
Prochazka, and many others come greet- 
ings and good wishes to you all; think of 
them often in these troubled days and pray 
that the danger of war, which looms so 
close, shall be removed. 


Dexter. 
de 


“ARE YOU AN ARYAN?” 


Rev. Georges S. Cooke, minister of the 
Second Congregational Society of North- 
ampton, Mass., arrived in New York on 
Thursday, August 25, on the Italian Liner 
S. S. “Roma” from Genoa after a three- 
month visit in the Near East and Europe. 
Mr. Cooke spent a few weeks in Austria, 
both in Vienna and the provincial cities 
of Gratz, Klagenfurt, Villach and Rosen- 
bach, trying to ascertain the sentiment of 
Austrians in regard to the recent union 
with Germany. He discovered that out- 
side the cosmopolitan city of Vienna the 
majority of Austrians were more Nazi and 
more Hitlerite than Germans in old Reich 
proper. And consequently the lot of the 
Jews in Austria is correspondingly harder. 

While in Vienna Mr. Cooke assisted an 
English worker at the Quakers Interna- 
tional Headquarters by giving English 
lessons to Jews expecting to emigrate to 
the United States and other English- 
speaking countries. The lessons were given 
both at the Quakers Headquarters and at 
the homes of the pupils. In going to the 
homes of the pupils Mr. Cooke found out 
that he could not use the elevators in the 
apartment houses, as these were not for the 
use of either Jews or their friends. One 
evening in Vienna Mr. Cooke thought he 
would go for a walk to the Rathaus Park. 
At the entrance four young ardent Nazis 
blocked his way and asked him the ques- 
tion: “Are you an Aryan?” He asked 
them the reason for such a question. They 
replied by saying that he was not wearing 
a swastika and they wondered if he might 
not be a Jew. To this he replied that as a 
foreigner he hardly felt entitled to wear a 
swastika. That he was neither an Aryan 
nor a Jew and that Aryans and Jews did 
not constitute the entire human race. And 
that, moreover, the Japanese, Germany’s 
allies, were not Aryans. He told the 
young men that if they did not stop mo- 
lesting foreigners it would not be long be- 
fore foreigners cease going to Germany. 
They finally apologized. 

The Northampton church reopened on 
Sunday, September 4, when all the Prot- 
estant churches of the town met there for 
the last of the summer union services. 
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Ministers’ Institute of the Unitarian Ministerial Union Opens 


Petersham, Mass., September 6. 


The Ministers’ Institute of the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union opened a four-day ses- 
sion this afternoon in the Nichewaug Inn 
which will be devoted to a discussion of 
“Our Professional Standards.” The date 
is earlier than was usual in previous ses- 
sions of this biennial gathering, and as a 
result the attendance—which promised to 
be nearly two hundred—has broken earlier 
records. 

The president of the Union, Rev. Pay- 
son Miller, opened the sessions with cer- 
tain suggestions of subjects to be discussed 
by that body in the near future. 


Our Congregational Genius 


The first two reports of studies pre- 
viously made by committees marked off, 
as it were, the two poles which both create 
and define one of the great fields of tension 
in the work of the ministry. Rev. Earl 
C. Davis read a closely packed historical 
summary of ‘The Congregational Genius 
of Our Churches’”’ in the afternoon session 
and Dr. Frederick May Eliot, chairman 
of the committee on the distinctive work 
of the ministry, read a report which not 
only evoked discussion of ministerial pro- 
fessional standards but led some partici- 
pants to ask if there were not an irremoy- 
able tension between the congregational 
genius of our Church, with its insistence 
that the ministry was an office and not an 
order, and the idea that the minister was a 
professional man with a status to be 
looked up to and standards to live up to. 

The evening service, in the Petersham 
church, was conducted by Rev. Charles E. 
Park. 

Mr. Davis’ paper was based upon studies 
by himself, Dr. Frederick L. Weis, Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, Rev. Charles Graves, and 
Rey. Joseph Nelson Pardee. The church 
polity which it traced, he said, had implica- 
tions which took us into the heart of the 
emergence from the feudal order to the 
democratic order—which, to anticipate 
our story, the speaker did not see as in 
decline but as triumphing. That emerg- 
ence was from revelation, authority and 
obedience, to a world whose assumptions 
were freedom, discovery, persuasion: mu- 
tual understanding. Freedom, discovery, 
persuasion, were the characteristic as- 
sumptions of the congregational polity. 
And today even the most autocratic dic- 
tators have at least to pay lip service to 
those assumptions. 

The congregational polity could only be 
understood if we distinguished between its 
fundamental principles and the thought 
forms and doctrinal beliefs in and through 
which at any given time these principles 
were working themselves out. The early 
New Englanders were Calvinists in belief, 
but in the long run the beliefs were not as 
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important as the polity, and it is the evolu- 
tion of the polity that gives its continuity to 
the story of the past three hundred years. 

Again, we could not understand the 
polity if we failed to distinguish between 
the concrete situations and problems that 
had to be faced as grim realities, on the one 
hand, and the general trend of an evolu- 
tionary process toward a possible end, on 
the other hand. The basic principles of 
the polity at work, its values and its short- 
comings, are to be found in the records of 
any individual church—its working out 
is still in progress. 

We may assume that the polity came 
over in the Mayflower, sanctioned by the 
Puritan settlers’ reading of what consti- 
tuted early Christianity. At first their 
problem was simple. The Plymouth 
church “joined themselves (by a Covenant 
of the Lord) into a Church estate, in the 
fellowship of the Gospel, to walk in all his 
ways, made known, or to be made known, 
unto them, according to their best en- 
deavors, whatever it should cost them, the 
Lord assisting them.’”’ Then Salem fol- 
lowed suit. 

The polity, then, was set, before these 
people had to face the problem of rela- 
tionships between churches. Each church 
was complete in powers and in function. 

Theoretically, too, these churches held 
to complete separation of Church and 
state. (In the subsequent discussion the 
question of definition was raised at this 
point. State meant the British crown, not 
necessarily the community.) 


Minister a Member of the Church 


Furthermore, these churches regarded 
the ministry as an office, not an order. 
The minister was not made such by eccle- 
siastical ordination but by virtue of his 
election to office. The speaker pointed out 
the forthright simplicity of Bradford’s 
account of the Salem process of ordaining 
Higginson and Skelton—who had already 
been ordained by the Church of England— 
when those men were elected to office: 

“Mr. Higginson, with three or four of 
the gravest members, laid their hands on 
Mr. Skelton, using prayer therewith. This 
being done there was an imposition of 
hands on Mr. Higginson also.” 

At least a thousand years of ecclesias- 
tical tradition and authority was thrust 
aside in that simple and forthright act. 

Speaking for himself, the chairman said, 
he would like to see a renewed emphasis 
upon this thought of the minister as a 
member and an officer of the church. 
Perchance a very simple service of signing 
the covenant of the church and being 
accepted into the membership thereof 
before installation would have a very prac- 
tical as well as a sentimental and ceremo- 
nial value. 


This unecclesiastical, simple arrange- 
ment came to be known as the New- 
England Way. During the Colonial 
period more than eighty percent of the 
New England churches adopted it. 

But by 1700 difficulties had developed. 
The multiplication of churches led to. 
councils among them. But what author- 
ity had the councils? Who could call a 
council? What was the status of associa-. 
tions of ministers? What were the rela-. 
tions of the Church Estate with town and. 
colonial governments? 

Then with the wane of zeal and the. 
pressure of practical problems, primary 
matters became of secondary interest. A 
new generation, born in the wilderness, 
was already shaping itself along new lines. 

These the conservatives—the Mathers, 
for instance—viewed with alarm. Here 
was the decay of religion. Cotton Mather 
records that ministers in annual convention. 
discussed “‘What may further be proposed 
for the preserving and promoting of true 
piety in the land’’—which sounds like a 
present day Monday morning report in 
The New York Times. 

By 1705 the complex struggle settled 
about two points: the presidency of Har- 
vard College and the proposed change in 
the congregational polity. 

In 1705 the conservatives brought for- 
ward their “Sixteen Proposals’’ for salva- 
tion from innovation and heresy. Some of 
these proposals looked to the organization 
of the churches into councils with authority 
over individual churches. Looking back 
over the complex story we can see these 
proposals as betraying the alarm of the 
conservative party over its loss of prestige. 
And as illustrating the familiar device of 
substituting the authoritative control of 
ecclesiastical machinery for a waning 
spiritual and intellectual leadership. It 
meant, of course, betraying the liberties 
through which these conservatives had 
enjoyed leadership, in order to retain the 
control. A device rampant in the world 
today. 

It was interesting to note that in 1814-15 
these proposals were dug up and advocated 
as a possible method of dealing with the 
Unitarian heresy. They were dropped 
then, as they had been a century earlier, 
in large measure through their criticism, 
in 1710, by Rev. John Wise of Ipswich, 
in his work, ‘“‘The Churches’ Quarrel Es- 
poused: or, a Reply in Satire, to certain 
Proposals Made, in Answer to this Ques- 
tion, What Further Steps Are to Be 
Taken, That the Councils May Have Due 
Constitution and Efficacy in Supporting, 
Preserving and Well-Ordering the Interest 
of the Churches in the Country?” The 
success of the book led to the publication 
of another, ‘‘A Vindication of the Govern- 
ment of the New England Churches: The 
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Constitution of New England Churches, 
as settled by their Platform, may be 
Fairly Justified from Antiquity; the Light 
of Nature; Holy Scripture; and from the 
Noble and Excellent Nature of the 
Constitution Itself. And Lastly from the 
Providence of God dignifying it.” 

These books became accepted authority 
on the polity in the courts of Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Davis commended them for 
study today. In the light of problems like 
that of a united Christendom, with its 
emotional appeal, John Wise’s analysis 
of government, in its nature, and the forms 
of government as applied to churches, is 
still enlightening. Wise regarded man as 
in his natural state freeborn but led by his 
social nature to limit his freedom that he 
may organize government. The three 
forms of government—monarchy, aris- 
tocracy, democracy: subordination of 
natural liberty to a king, a class, or re- 
tention of natural liberty except in so far 
as one permits oneself to be controlled by 
mutually adopted restraints—the three 
forms, Wise pointed out, corresponded 
to ecclesiastical government of Prelacy 
(Rome), Presbyterianism and Congrega- 
tionalism. 


Two Difficult Problems 


The struggle between the two parties 
was long and complex, and divisive along 
doctrinal and geographical lines. As it pro- 
ceeded the fate of pure congregationalism 
was more and more left in Unitarian hands. 
From its complexities the nineteenth cen- 
tury inherited two important and dif- 
ficult problems. The first was one which 
we are learning to cope with: how to work 
together in associations of individual 
churches without violating their funda- 
mental freedom and integrity. We were 
still in the learning stage and it was well 
to remind ourselves: from time to time of 
the basic principle of our tradition. Our 
bond of unity amid diversity of opinions 
was, after all, this policy. Immediate 
considerations, no matter how urgent, 
should not be allowed to override it. 

The other problem was the relation of 
the church and its authority to the beliefs 
of the individual members. That problem 
was implicit in the Plymouth and Salem 
covenants. Those people were Calvinists 
and simply assumed that they would al- 
ways remain such. Creeds were adopted 
from time to time and questions of beliefs 
of church members came up. After the 
Civil War the appearance of the doctrine of 
evolution made the issue more serious. 
Time clarified the problem: for the ques- 
tion is not of this doctrine or that, but 
whether a doctrine should ever be used as a 
yardstick of authority. 

Channing from time to time anticipated 
the future by undercutting the whole ar- 
gument. For instance: 

“Tf after a deliberate and impartial use 
of our best faculties a professed revelation 
seems to us plainly to disagree with itself or 
clash with great principles which we cannot 


question, we ought not to hesitate in 
withholding from it our belief. I am 
surer that my rational nature is from God 
than any book is.” 

If our faith in these principles is affected 
by the circumstance that they constitute 
the polity through whose operations we 
have become what we are and hope to be, 
we may say that they are vindicated 
“Jastly, from the Providence of God dig- 
nifying”’ them. Here they are—our seve 
hundred years’ heritage. ; 


Three Applications of the Historical 
Lesson 


But what are the applications of the 
historical lesson? 

First, think of the small town or the 
federated churches where relations are in- 
timate and personal. Failures in such 
churches have been due to violations of 
congregational polity. The polity itself 
has given the utmost scope to the leader- 
ship of competent ministers. 

In city churches, large and small, the 
polity favors a ministry of great freedom. 
Perhaps it is true to say that the pulpit of 
the Unitarian Church is more broadly free 
than the platform of any other organiza- 
tion, religious or secular, in our social 
order. This freedom, of course, carries 
great responsibilities and demands a 
ministry of high intellectual and ethical 
standards as well as of general ability. 

Thirdly, the congregational polity gives 
opportunity for adjustment to changing 
conditions of urban life. It calls for alert 
leadership by minister and also by laity. 
The urban minister and church face certain 
dangers in their adjustment to changing 
conditions. First, they both face the 
danger of weakening their own institutions 
through which they seek to influence the 
community life, and, secondly, the equally 
insidious danger of seeking to spread their 
influence over too wide a territory of in- 
terests. But in spite of these dangers the 
congregational polity offers both minister 
and layman the opportunity of exerting a 
powerful influence in their community. 

The congregational polity is effective too 
in meeting the problems which the great 
movements of our time force upon us. 
Public indifference to or hostility toward 
religion—for instance in university and 
industrial workers circles—stimulates ex- 
periments and modifications in method 
which that polity allows us to make. 

Then there are trends beyond our bor- 
ders. The emphasis on the “social gos- 
pel’ for example. We are inclined to for- 
get that that emphasis is not new. Today, 
however, sentiment and superficial forms 
of it are used as an escape from more press- 
ing and searching problems. 

Closely related to that emphasis is that 
on “‘collectivism’’ with its threat to in- 
dividual liberty. However far that tend- 
ency should go, we must remember that 
mutual aid has been as real a factor in evo- 
lution as struggle. Indeed we may say 
that, from its beginnings in Plymouth, our 
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civilization has steadily trended toward 
collectivism. The momentum of. this 
process indicates a still wider adaptation 
of collectivist principles. Possibly the 
congregational polity, with its emphasis 
upon the democratic order, has a contribu- 
tion to make in this development. 

We may glance, too, at the trend in 
Protestant circles sometimes spoken of as 
neo-orthodoxy. Apparently it is some 
kind of a hidden supernatural revelation 
in the background of history, something 
that shall have an authoritative status 
quite regardless of its appeal to our total 
experience in life. Possibly it is a reflection 
in the world of religious thought of the 
tendency that expresses itself in the po- 
litical world in the dictatorships of our 
day. It seems so much like the attitude 


- of the Mathers of 1705 and that of Jedidiah 
‘Morse and his followers in 1805 that we 


should not be lured from our own trail by 
this trend. To speak harshly of it, it 
seems to be the outgrowth of a lack of 
courage and faith in facing the problems 
and responsibilities which freedom pre- 
sents. 


A United Church 


And these tendencies are related to a 
fourth, constantly brought to our attention 
and frequently with such a sentimental 
appeal as to win our sympathy. A united 
Church of Christ sounds very fine and it 
gives voice to a thought that compels 
serious consideration. The fact remains 
that not since the days before St. Paul 
came upon the scene of Christian history 
has there been a really united Church. 
Attempts have been made by a coercive 
authoritarianism to control the thought 
and conduct of the Church as a unit, but 
the history of these attempts is too illum- 
inating. Whatever the future may have 
in store for this attempt at a united Prot- 
estantism or a united Church Universal, 
it seems clear that only upon a democratic 
basis may we expect any lasting results. 
A united Church on the basis of a mon- 
archy has been tried and tested by long 
centuries of persecution and bloodshed. 
Protestantism with its half-way devices of 
Presbyterian polity presents such an in- 
tellectual and ethical as well as organiza- 
tional confusion that it can hardly com- 
mand the respect and support of a free 
man. 

We have left the possibility that, in the 
face of this direct appeal to a united 
Church of Christ and the still further ap- 
peal that lurks in the background of a 
common interest for all religions, the demo- 
cratic methods of the congregational polity 
may prove to be the answer. 

If there is indeed any logic in the process 
of history it is at least a sporting proposi- 
tion that the future will continue the 
marked trend in the direction of a demo- 
cratic society. Not only has our thinking, 
both philosophical and practical, for the 
past centuries been moving in that direc- 
tion, but the contributions of science pure 
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and practical are contributing tremendous 
strength to the long-range democratic 
trend. ‘In fact, strange as it may seem,”’ 
Mr. Davis concluded, “it appears to your 
chairman that authority conceived of as a 
revelation to which one must submit in 
unquestioning obedience has really passed 
from the world’s stage. The most author- 
itarian institutions, even the Roman 
Church, that once compelled obedience, 
now plead for adherence by every social 
device that they can create or borrow from 
the institutions of society. The future in 
the field of religion is in the principles of 
congregational polity.”’ 


The Distinctive Work of the Ministry 


Dr. Frederick May Eliot, speaking as 
chairman of a committee whose other 
members were Rev. Thaddeus B. Clark, 
Dr. Maxwell Savage, Dr. Von Ogden Vogt 
and Rev. David R. Williams, read a paper 
on those functions that differentiated the 
minister from the members of other pro- 
fessions. The minister, said Dr. Eliot, 
might address himself to the same prob- 
lems which occupied the social worker or 
the psychiatrist. But he did so with a dis- 
tinct difference: a difference which pre- 
vented his doing so as an amateur in a 
field where these men were professional. 
That difference was that the minister did 
not enter these fields ‘‘on his own” but as a 
servant of the Church. In this discussion 
the Church would be the basic word. At 
every point the minister’s work was af- 
fected by this primary responsibility. 
That idea would be misunderstood, how- 
ever, unless two misconceptions were 
avoided. 

The first was that the Church was an end 
in itself. The Church was not that. 
The Church existed for the service of men: 
specifically to interpret for men their re- 
lation to reality: to mediate to them 
spiritual values in human life and in the 
social order. 

The second misconception was that the 
minister was merely the slave of the 
Church. A professional man was your 
servant. But he could only render you his 
services if you recognized his authority. 
Your doctor could not serve you if you in- 
sisted on using him as a slave. (In the 
later discussion a question was asked which 
led Dr. Eliot to clarify this distinction. 
The minister of a small or poor parish 
might have to do many ‘‘chores” but he 
would not therefore be a slave. A doctor 
might wash your floor for you in certain 
circumstaneces—but he would not be step- 
ping outside his professional role. It was 
not a question of the mechanics of the 
things done, but of the reason they were 
done and the spirit in which they were 
done.) 

As a servant of the Church the minister 
had four principal functions: 

He was a teacher of religion and his duty 
was to widen the horizons of his people in 
their grasp of the moral, social, esthetic 
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and spiritual significance of human ex- 
perience. 

He had a missionary or evangelistic 
function—a responsibility to those outside 
his own parish. 

He was the servant of the ‘‘whole 
Church’’—the parish, the community, the 
denomination, the nation, the world. 

He had the duty of prophetic preaching, 
for which a free pulpit and freedom to 
speak outside his pulpit were essential. 
Fortunately the congregations in our own 
fellowship acknowledged this, and en- 
couraged their ministers to express pro- 
phetic ideas which went athwart their own 
prejudices and even interests. The cases 
where Unitarian ministers had been dis- 
ciplined or lost pulpits for prophetic ut- 
terance, even on economic subjects, were 
few enough to prove the rule that freedom 
did characterize our pulpits. 

The discussion largely centered around 
the word professional. The professional 
standing of the minister was compared— 
unfavorably—with that of the doctor. 
A minister who was also a college professor 
remarked that as a college professor he had 
an acknowledged standing, and it was 
assumed that he had a special body of 
knowledge. When he functioned as a 
minister nobody made that assumption. 
When he married a couple the mother 
of the girl complimented him as if he had 
done a “stunt” very beautifully. Why 
should she not be content to assume that 
he would do his work properly? 

This brought a protest from a minister 
who did not wish to be regarded as a 
professional man—the minister did not do 
a parallel job. His prestige must not be 
professional but must be based on his being 
great as a human being—on his being re- 
ligious. The answer to this was that pro- 
fessional status was simply an avenue 
toward enabling the minister to function 
efficiently. 

A speaker raised the point that the re- 
port of the committee had not mentioned 
the function of the minister as a leader in 
worship. 

Dr. Eliot explained that that was be- 
cause worship had been taken as the func- 
tion of the Church—it was implicit in the 
activities which his paper had discussed. 
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HARLEM UNITARIAN CHURCH 


Rev. Ethelred Brown, minister of the 
Harlem Unitarian Church of New York 
City, was the guest preacher on Sunday 
morning, August 21, at the Abyssinian 
Baptist Church of that city. In spite of 
inclement weather there was a capacity 
attendance of two thousand five hundred 
persons. This is the third occasion on 
which Mr. Brown has occupied the pulpit 
of the largest church in America with an 
enrollment of over ten thousand members. 

For two seasons Mr. Brown has con- 
ducted weekly noonday services in the 


. 

auditorium of the Harlem Y. W. C. A., 
with attendances reaching 150 on special 
occasions. The fact that the church was 
permitted to hold special meetings at the 
Y. W. in the months of May and June, 
1937, and in the month of October when 
the church was reopened for the 1937-38 
season, is an indication of the popularity 
of these services. Then the church was 
accepted as a regular tenant of the Y. W. 
C. A., and held regular Sunday evening 
services from January to June, 1938. 

At the beginning of another church 
year, with plans in hand for increased 
activity, the minister and trustees hope to 
extend the influence of their church in 
Harlem. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Manchester, N. H., Unitarian Men’s Club, Wednes- 
day, 7-7.15 p. m., Station WFEA, 1340 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


NEXT TIME IN NEW YORK 


live at 


_ TEN PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


“A Home Away From Home” 


+ « « In the heart of New York’s shop- 
ping, business and amusement centers! 


SUNFLOODED -« AIRY - SPACIOUS 


You will take pride in entertaining busi- 
ness or social visitors in the beautifully 
furnished dropped living room of a TEN 
PARK 1-Room Suite. No beds in sight to act 
as a jarring “‘hotel room” reminder. Beds 
are cleverly concealed on the railed sleep- 
ing gallery. . . . Accommodations compar- 
able to the usual ‘Hotel Room and bath” 
in cost only! 


Located on the historic site of the 
Community Church and operated 
by corporations representing its 
interests. 


CAledonia 5-5200 


Managing Agent WM. A. WHITE & SONS (Est. 1868) 
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Irresponsibilities 


Beware of Greeks Bearing Gifts 


The great adviser, Roger W. Babson, 
has written a book, ‘‘Consumer Protec- 
tion,” but a Christian Century reviewer 
doubts its efficacy: 

Consumers Union and Consumers Re- 

search are given a boost. Consumers 

co-operatives are blessed but not ex- 
plained. Unionized workers are held 
chiefly responsible for the high cost 
of building homes. Consumers should 
have large families so the children can 
care for their aged parents! Although 
not written in a humorous vein, chap- 
ter thirteen is positively entertain- 
ing. Doctor Babson prescribes for 
consumers, advising them on their 
bowel movements, on mouth washes, 

on how to treat rodents, on the im- 

portance of iron window grills and 

riot shutters. The concluding ad- 
monishment is to ‘‘Live a simple life 
as God intends you to live.” 


* Ox 


Is There an Objective Esthetics? 


The Amateur Photographer (London) pro- 
vides students of esthetics with this little 
illustrative anecdote: A famous man was 
extremely ugly and had a very pretty wife. 
A photograph of the two of them taken to- 
gether was being shown to some friends, 
and one, presuming on acquaintance, mur- 
mured, ‘‘Beauty and the beast.’”’ The 
great man rounded on him at once. “Sir,” 
he said, “how dare you call my wife a 
beast?” 

+) o> 


Movie English 


Are the editor’s ears failing him or did 
he really and truly in the course of a 
screen presentation of ‘‘White Banners’’— 
or words to that effect, for in truth it was 
a sudden rain shower that drove him into 
the theater more or less blindly—are, we 
repeat, his ears at fault or did he really 
hear the voice of a presumably competent 
and high priced actor explain that the ice 
box the inventor was then inventing worked 
on the principle of the coffee “perculator’’? 


* * 


We Are Still Heretics 


Replying to a correspondent who ac- 
cuses him of being ‘unwilling to accept 
Unitarians” in a World Council of 
Churches, the editor of The Christian Cen- 
tury denies the charge. All he intended to 
convey, says he, was that “The Christian 
Century regards Unitarian theology as il- 
liberal and heretical. But we believe that 
the best place to cure heresy is within the 
fellowship of the Church, not outside it.” 
Apparently Dr. Morrison believes in 
division of labor: he diagnoses our disease. 
We cure it ourselves. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
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receive the support of Unitarians 
- 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers ~ 


of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
. 5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


LAYMEN! 
SAVE THE DATE 
FRIDAY TO SUNDAY, OCTOBER 7-9 
EASTERN CONVENTION 


of the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


this year at 


THE NICHEWAUG INN 
PETERSHAM, MASS. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $2.50 per year. 


Chureh Anaputeenitns 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. First Church uniting 
for final summer services. Sunday morning service 
at 11. Rev. Louis C. Cornish, D. D., will preach 
September 18. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. 
Morning prayer and sermon by Dr. Perkins. 


MILTON, MASS. At 10 o’clock every Sunday 
morning during the summer. A short service (with 
sermon) in the Little Church. Preacher, Dr. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy. Note the earlier hour. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Church 
open week days 9 a. m. to 5 p.m. Saturdays 9 a. m. 
to 12 noon. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 
Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—Ne liquor sold 
200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water - - - = $1.25-1.50 
Rooms with Bath - - 2.00-2.50 
Weekly Rates 


L, H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


